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no difference that could be depended upon between the two kinds of silver; there was, indeed, a slight indication of inferiority in the deposits, to the extent of perhaps ^5-^, but not more than might plausibly be attributed to the greater risk of loss in dissolving the deposits from off the platinum basins. The standard silver was dissolved without transference in the bottle used for the subsequent analysis, and thus under more advantageous conditions than were possible in the manipulation of the deposits.
§ 18. Table I. [p. 308] gives the results of a laborious series of determinations made with solutions containing more or less acetate. It will be seen that up to August 16 the numbers in the final column are fairly concordant, and they rather narrowly escaped being accepted as satisfactory. In the month of November, however, the experiments were continued with a fresh stock of depositing solution (probably containing less acetate), when a systematic change became apparent in the direction of smaller deposits. From the first we had taken, as we thought, full precautions to secure adequate washing out of the silver salt, and special experiments had proved that the weights were not appreciably changed by further washing with pure water, or by resoaking in the depositing solution with a second washing and drying conducted like the first. Nevertheless the appearance of the deposit's under the microscope was such as to suggest a doubt whether a complete elimination of the salt from its pores was possible with any amount of washing, and the evidence of the analyses was felt not to be decisive, inasmuch as the deficiency to be found in this way would correspond to only about one-third of the weight of salt actually present. According to this view the diminution in the weight of the deposits after August 16 was due to a more complete washing out of the salt, rendered possible by the more open texture of the deposits, and we proceeded to test the behaviour of pure nitrate solutions. The result was a further small, but distinct, diminution in the weights, as shown in Table II., and we were now convinced that the use of acetate had been a great mistake, costing us six months' almost fruitless labour. When the deposits are taken upon the concave surface of a bowl, they are coherent enough for convenient manipulation without the aid of acetate. The danger of the retention of salt or other impurity is far greater than of loss of metal, and this danger is aggravated by the acetate. Indeed it would be scarcely too much to say that the danger is converted into a certainty, for from the fine pores of these deposits it seems almost impossible to remove the salt effectually.
It is evident that, in spite of the retention of a small quantity of salt, a satisfactory conclusion might be reached were there any means of estimating its amount. Theoretically the analysis for silver, as many times